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The Story of Albert 


Albert has been in the institution 
less than a year, he is seventeen 
years old. I shall not speak of his 
progress since he has been here, as 
it is too soon to give anything defi- 
nite in regard to it. His case is in- 
teresting because of the condition 
we find him in taken in connection 
with his history in the public 
schools. 

Albert is a large strong boy pro- 
bably about the average of his age, 
he has a good strong grip and is 
able to blow considerably on the 
spirometer, although it is interest- 
ing in this connection that he did 
not know how to blow and it was 
some little time before we could 
teach him to blow into it instead of 
drawing in his breath. He talks 
fluently, reads well, and writes a 
good flowing business hand. He 
would impres any one as an aver- 
age young man and might well be 
supposed to be an employe or a 
business fellow of some ability. 
However, when Albert is put on 
our measuring scale of intelligence, 
he shows the mental development 
of a nine-year-old boy. 

Let us look at his answers to 
these test questions. I first asked 
him to describe a picture. A three- 
year-old child simply enumerates 
the things he sees—mainly the per- 
sons represented. At seven years 
of age the child sees the action, and 


reports what is doing not simply 
naming the persons or things. Our 
boy at once described the action in 
the picture, thus showing that he 
was at least seven. We found that 
he could answer all the questions 
under seven. We then began at 
eight. The first question is reading. 
He read the selection in fifteen sec- 
onds, reading very rapidly, proba- 
bly in response to my unintended 
suggestion to see how quickly he 
could read. When asked to tell 
what he had read he reproduced it 
fairly well, although by no means 
accurately. The second test under 
eight years is counting the postage 
stamps. There are on a paper 
three one cent stamps and beside 
them in a row three two cent 
stamps. He was asked to count 
up and tell how much it would cost 
to buy them all. He counted his 
<tamps, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, entirely disregarding the fact 
that the second three were two in- 
stead of one cent stamps. When it 
was carefully explained to him that 
the second three were two cent 
stamps while the others were one 
cent stamps he again counted in the 
following manner: one, two, three, 
and two are five, and two are sev- 
en, and two are nine, thus after 
some explanation getting the right 
results. He knew the colors, red, 
blue, green, and yellow. He count- 
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ed backwards from twenty to one 
very rapidly and accurately taking 
only ten seconds. He wrote from 
dictation very quickly and exactly 
like a normal child. When asked 
the difference between a butterfly 
and a fly, he said, “A butterfly is 
an insect like a caterpillar. In the 
spring it comes out in pretty col- 
ors.” When asked the difference 
between wood and glass, he pointed 
to the desk at which he was sitting 
and said, “This is wood,” and 
pointed to the window and said, 
“That is glass. Glass is made of 
sand.” When asked the difference 
between paper and cloth, he took 
some paper and said, “You write 
on paper.” Then pointing to his 
coat, he said, “This is cloth.” It 
will be recognized at once that 
these definitions are very childish 
in their expression. His only pos- 
sible suggestion of a normal child 
is his saying that a butterfly is an 
insect, however he falls down in 
the next phrase when he says it is 
like a caterpillar, evidently having 
a somewhat confused notion of the 
connection between a_ caterpillar 
and a butterfly. Coming to the 
test for a nine-year-old child, he 
gave the date immediately, repeat- 
ed the days of the week accurately, 
but when asked to make change 
between a_ twenty-five cent piece, 
and nine cents he failed utterly, in 
spite of the fact that this was made 
as simple and easy as possible. The 
money was before him, he had the 
box with plenty of change in it. It 
was explained to him that I had 
bought something that cost nine 
cents and was giving him twenty- 
five cents to pay for it, from which 
he must give me the change. He 
promptly counted out of his box 
seven cents, as I looked somewhat 
doubtful, he took back the two pen- 
ries, leaving the nickel. He thought 
that was right. I then changed the 
problem, and said, “Suppose what 
T buy costs four cents, how much 


ee 


will you give me?” He then count- 
ed out two dimes and a penny, thus 
getting it correct after much ex- 
planation. 

He was asked to define a fork, 
table, chair, horse, and mama. At 
the age of six children give defini- 
tions of these in terms of use, for 
example, a fork is to eat with, a 
table to eat on, etc. At the age of 
nine they are supposed to give defi- 
nitions that are better than by use, 
to tell something of the genus to 
which a thing belongs. His defini- 
tions were as follows: A fork is 
something of silver with three 
prongs, used to pick up food. A 
table to eat on, a chair to sit on,a 
horse to drive, mama, is mother. It 
is thus seen that in his first word 
he gave a definition a little better 
than by use, but in the other four 
he falls back to the six year stage. 

The last test for a nine year old 
is to arrange in order five weights 
of the same size and appearance 
but differing by three grams each 
they run from 6 to 18 grams. Out 
of three trials he made no success- 
ful attempts. In the first trial he 
arranged them in the order of six, 
twelve, fifteen, nine, eighteen. The 
second time nine, six, twelve, eigh- 
teen and fifteen. The third time, 
nine, six, twelve, fifteen, and eigh- 
teen. This in spite of our repeated 
urging for him to weigh them care- 
fully and be sure that he was right. 
He could not be taught to do this 
correctly. 

He has therefore failed on the 
test for nine years, having answer- 
ed only three of the six. We should 
therefore class him according to 
the Binet plan as an eight year old 
child, mentally, but if he is able to 
do some of the questions in the lat- 
er years, we shall advance him one 
year for every five questions that 
he can answer. He has three in 
nine, we will see if he can do any- 
thing in ten or eleven. 

In the ten year test he gives the 
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names of the months correctly and 
quickly in ten seconds, he knows 
the denominations of money which 
is the second question. He does 
say that we have (without having 
it before him to look at) paper 
money as follows: A one-dollar 
bill, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $10.00, he says we 
have $100.00 and $200.00 also. But 
to name the money without seeing 
it is more difficult than to recognize 
it, and it is evident that if the mon- 
ey were before him he would recog- 
nize the various denominations, 
which is really the test. 

The next test is to make a sen- 
tence using in it the three words, 
Philadelphia, money, and river. As 
we were explaining what this test 
was to be, he said, “Nouns, claus- 
es, prepositions, phrases?” I re- 
plied that that was not what we 
wanted, but only that he should 
make a sentence with these words, 
using any other words that he 
chose to complete the sense. When 
I gave him the three words, he said, 
“Those are all nouns.” He was 
told again to make a sentence out 
of them, said, “I came to Philadel- 
phia, saw a pretty river, and hada 
lot of money.” This is what we call 
a passable answer. It is correct 
but not of the best, because there 
are three ideas instead of one. 
When asked what was the river he 
has seen at Philadelphia, he re- 
plied, “The St. Lawrence.” 

The fourth test for age ten con- 
sists in answering what Binet calls 
“Questions of Comprehension.” 

First: “What ought you to do 
when you miss the train?’ to 
which he replied, “Wait for another 
if he has common sense.” Second, 
“What ought one to do who has 
been struck by some one who did 
not mean to do it?” To which he 
replied, “It depends upon circum- 
stances.” The third question, 
“When some one has broken some- 
thing that does not belong to one?” 





To which he replied, “Say you are 
sorry and submit your apology.” 

The first question in the second 
series is, “What ought one to do 
who is detained so that he will be 
late for school?” To this he re- 
plied, “Tell why you were detain- 
ed.” Second, “What ought one to 
do before taking part in an im- 
portant affair?” He said, “Dress 
nicely, look into the matter delib- 
erately.” The third question, 
“Why does one excuse a wrong act 
committed in anger more easily 
than a wrong act committed with- 
out anger?” “Tell you it is hard to 
tell, it might be epilepsy or insan- 
ity, it depends upon the offense.” 
Fourth, “What should one do 
when asked his opinion of one 
whom he knows only a little?” 
Answer, “No need to ask, talk 
frankly, explain.” Fifth question, 
“Why should one judge a person 
more by his acts than _ by his 
words?” Answer, “Acts count 
more than words.” 

Five correct answers out of the 
eight being considered sufficient in 
this test he has passed it. We can 
thus credit him with four correct 
answers, which added to the three 
he got in the nine years of age 
make seven, which enables us to 
advance him a year beyond eight or 
to nine and a little more. 

We proceed a little farther to see 
if there is anything in the eleven 
year old test that he can do. The 
first test calls for seeing the absurd- 
ity in five different short stories. 
This is explained and he is asked 
to watch carefully and see if he 
can see anything ridiculous or ab- 
surd or anything that a _ person 
would not usually say. The first 
story is, “The painter fell off the 
ladder and broke his head and is 
dead, they have taken him to the 
hospital, and they do not think that 
he can get well.”” He was looking 
evidently for grammatical errors 
and began to laugh loudly as this 
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was being repeated, and replied, 
“You would not say that, you 
would say that he was slightly in- 
jured.” Having had the matter ex- 
plained to him again and told care- 
fully what he was to look for, and 
that he was not to look for gram- 
matical errors, he then said, “Gosh, 
they ought to have taken him to 
the morgue.” The second one is, 
“T have three brothers, Paul, Ern- 
est, and myself.” In this he saw 
nothing incongruous. The third 
one, “We found a boy tied hand 
and foot and locked in a room, we 
think he locked himself in.” To 
this he replied at once, “He could 
not have, if he was tied hand and 
foot.” The fourth question was, 
“There has been a railroad acci- 
dent, it is not very serious, there 
were only forty people killed.” He 
saw nothing strange or peculiar 
about this. The last one, “A per- 
son once said if I were going to 
commit suicide, I would not select 
Friday, because Friday is an un- 
lucky day and would bring me bad 
luck.” To this he replied, “He 
had ought not to have told of it.” 
Further than this he had nothing 
to say in regard to this story. He 
had thus failed on all but two of 
this part of the test. 

When asked to define goodness 
he said, “Goodness is peace and 
charity.” When asked to define 
justice, he said, “To walk in faith 
and charity, eternal justice.” When 
asked to define charity, he said, 
“Charity is love.” 

The last test for this age is a 
group of words mixed up in the 
following order, Hour, for, we, 
good, at, park, a, started, the. He 
was asked to make a correct sen- 
tence out of these words by rear- 
ranging them. To this his reply 
was, “We started for the good park 
at a hour.” The second one is, 
to, asked, exercise, my, have, teach- 
er, correct, my, I. Out of this he 
made, “I exercised my teacher, (he 


' 
| 


then said he couldn’t get in the ask 
or the two my’s) The third one 
reads, a, defends, dog, good, his, 
courageously, master. Out of this 
he made, “A good dog defends his 
courageously master.” He _ thus 
failed in the test for eleven years. 
We will try those in twelve. 
When asked to repeat these seven 
figures, 2, 9, 6, 4, 3, 7, 5, he re- 
plied instantly, say them again. I 
told him that I usually said them 
only once, but I would repeat them 
this time, having done so, he re- 
peated, 2, 9, 6, 3, 4, 7, 5, which is 
correct with the exception of one 
transposition. A second series of 
figures 9, 2, 8, 5, I, 6, 4, he repeat- 
ed with the exception of the five 
which he omitted. In the third 
trial the figures were 1, 6, 9, 5, 8, 
4, 7, these he got badly mixed up, 
and not correct at all. He cannot 
repeat seven figures. The second 
test is the making of rhymes. We 
explained to him exactly what we 
meant. We wished a word to rhyme 
with the word that we should give 
him and we gave him an illustra- 
tion to begin with, then he was 
asked to give a word that rhymed 
with day. He said, “day, days, 
done.” We again gave him an il- 
lustration, gave many words rhym- 
ing with the word that we gave, 
showed him the words that rhymed 
with day, and asked him to give in 
the same way the words that rhym- 
ed with mill. He replied “mill, 
milk, mills, meat.” Again we went 
over the matter, explaining that 
with mill we would have such 
words as kill, fill, hill, ete., and 
said, now see if you can give us 
the words that rhyme with spring. 
He said, “spring, springs, sprink, 
and sprank,” again we explained 
that with spring we would have the 
words sing, cling, ring, etc. We 
tried him once more with the word 
door, to which he replied, “door, 
doors, day.” He could not be 
taught this matter of rhyme. 
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Now we pass on to the next. The 
third test of this age is a repeti- 
tion of phrases of twenty-six syl- 
lables. The first phrase has only 
twenty-four. It is as _ follows: 
“Children is is necessary to work 
very hard for a living, you must 
go every morning to your school.” 
His repeating of it was as follows: 
“Children it is necessary to work 
hard for a living, you must go to 
school.” The second sentence is: 
“The other day I saw in the street 
a pretty young dog, little Morris 
has got spots on his new apron.” 
He repeated it, “The other day in 
the street I saw a pretty young dog, 
little Morris has got spots on his 
apron.” The third one, “Ernest is 
praised very often for his good 
conduct, I bought at the store a 
beautiful doll for my little sister.” 
He repeated, “Ernest is praised for 
his good conduct, I bought at the 
store a beautiful doll for my little 
daughter.” None of these are ab- 
solutely correct, as they ought to 
be. We have nothing to add ei- 
ther from age twelve, or age elev- 
en. We therefore concluded, as 
stated above, that he has the men- 
tality of a nine year old child. 

We tried a few of our other 
tests. For example, the counting 
A’s. He counted forty, he should 
have counted sixty to eighty. In 
the Maze test he went very rapid- 
ly, covering twenty-four units, 
with 70 touches. This is about 
three times as many as he ought to 
have made, at that rate. On the 
form board his performance was 
very surprising. It took him forty- 
eight seconds the first time, thirty- 
nine the second time, and _ thirty- 
three seconds the third time. A 
boy of his age should have done it 
the first time in about fifteen sec- 
onds, and have gotten done to 
about ten on the third trial. But 
more significant than the time was 
the way in which he did it. He re- 
pentedly tried the oval block in the 


oblong hole. He tried the square 
in the hole for the cross, and the 
diamond in the hole for the trian- 
gle. He always put the star in the 
right place. As every one knows 
who has used it this form board 
shows more quickly than any other 
one test the mental status of the 
child, and in this case it certainly 
agrees very strikingly with our 
findings in the Binet tests. 

This is Albert as we find him. 
Now the interesting thing about 
this whole problem is that this boy 
comes to us having passed the sev- 
enth grade work in the _ public 
school, and ready for promotion to 
the eighth grade. Now in the light 
of his actual mental status that 
means that he has been carried 
along, always behind his class; but 
by means of a good memory and 
good power of imitation he has 
passed up to that point. Undoubt- 
edly he has been a problem to ev- 
ery teacher that he has had, possi- 
bly some have suspected that he 
was mentally backward and yet he 
has been forced on thru the grades. 
By means of his good memory he 
has been able to show something; 
has been able to learn by rote a 
good many things as we saw in our 
tests. He uses large words and 
many of them. He talks about 
nouns and phrases and that sort of 
thing. He has actually learned to 
recognize a noun when he sees it 
and state correctly what words are 
nouns. 

But what does it all mean. Of 
how much value is it to this boy to 
know that Philadelphia, money, 
river, are nouns when he does not 
know enough to take care of him- 
self when alone in the city! These 
words really mean nothing to him: 
that is evident from a little ques- 
tioning. Jt is mere parrot work, 
exactly the same thing might be 
done to any talking animal. 

But the serious part of this is 
that the best years for training are 
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passed. It is no longer possible to 
teach him things of practical edu- 
cation that he might have once 
learned, and the likelihood is that 
having learned the bad _ habits, 
which he has, he will never be 
able to break away from them and 
become a satisfactory person even 
in an institution—much less in so- 
ciety. 

A good memory and a good pow- 
er of imitation enables a pupil to 
get along with a pretty good show- 
ing, to deceive for the moment ev- 
erybody that comes in contact with 
him, and to make us think that he 
is accomplishing something, where- 
as in reality nothing is being done 
that is of any use to him. 

In this particular case note what 
has been done. A whole school 
system has been disturbed. The 
teachers have wasted time, power, 
energy. The school money has 
been expended on labor and ma- 
terial of one sort or another. The 


parents have been worried, and 
lastly a child’s opportunities for 
learning useful employment and 
correct habits have passed. All this 
has been wasted, and why? Sim- 
ply because none of us knows ex- 
actly how to measure intelligence. 
None of us knows exactly how to 
decide whether a child is learning 
that which he understands and 
comprehends and can make use of. 

Surely the time has come when 
at least those children in the public 
school system who are recognized 
as dull and backward should be 
the objects of special attention, 
and observation, and examination 
in order that they may receive spe- 
cial care and_ special instruction 
and their years may not be wasted 
in trying to bring them up toa 
standard to which they can never 
attain. 

All this the story of Albert 
teaches us. 


Fnother Jukes Family 


A professor in Berne university, 
according to The Albany Citizen, 
has traced the history of a family 
which gives striking testimony to 
the force of heredity. In the end 
of the eighteenth century a woman 
died who for forty years had been 
“a thief, a drunkard, a tramp.” 
The savant has found 834 descend- 
ants from this woman, and 707 he 
has succeeded in tracing from 
youth to old age. Of these 106 
were born out of wedlock, 142 
were beggars, and 64 more lived on 
charity. Among the women 181 
lived loose lives, and in the family 


have been 76 convicts and 7 mur- 
derers. He estimates that in 75 
years this family has cost the Ger- 
man authorities in almshouses, law 
courts, prisons, and other institu- 
tions, about $1,250,000. What the 
cost was in spiritual loss and loss 
in social efficiency is not stated, 
and it is doubtful if it can be mea- 
sured. The statement illustrates, 
however, how quickly the taint 
spreads and the imperative need 
for promptly taking effective means 
to check its growth, and if possible, 
eliminate it. 
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Our Biggest Problem 


When I was in Europe some 
over a year ago, a letter came to me 
one day from one of my dearest 
friends and co-workers. At the 
end of the letter there was a P. S. 
which read something like this, 
“By the way I almost forgot to tell 
you about ‘Brant.’ He’s our lat- 
est addition to school—and a ter- 
ror. Do come home soon. We have 
all about exhausted our resources, 
perhaps you have learned a new 
recipe for calming a whirlwind or 
stopping a flood.” 

Of course I laughed when I read 
this and thought, “Oh, well! he'll 
soon be O. K., it’s the same old 
story, somewhat strange at first 
but soon quite at home.” Now 
when I had this little reasoning 
with myself, I had not met Brant. 
Since that time I have had ample 
opportunity of making his acquain- 
tance, and Brant is surely a prob- 
lem. 

The first time we met, we did- 
n’t exactly meet, I couldn’t catch 
him. He ran in and out of the 
seats, did not want to go with his 
class, wanted to “speak a piece” on 
the stage, and insisted upon doing 
this just as the children were leav- 
ing the sides of the stage to go 
through their Xmas drill. He also 
wanted to go_ to the Laboratory, 
Hospital, Store, and Moore cottage. 

He wanted to go over and 
see Professor Johnstone, didn’t 
feel well, wanted his watch, 
wanted to write to his mother, and 
could he have his dinner. This all 
took place in less time than most 
of our children are able to have 
ONE want. 


This meeting of ours occurred 
over a year ago. To take you 
through each day of Brant’s trials, 
troubles, tribulations and joys 
since that day in December, 1909, 
would take too much of your time, 
I feel sure, and yet, to leave you 
right here would hardly be fair 
either to you or to Brant, and so I 
am going to tell you of a few little 
incidents, wherein Brant has fig- 
ured rather conspicuously. 

I shall preface these with the 
following: We have hundreds of 
strangers visiting our school every 
year. The greater number of these 
are teachers and strange as it may 
seem, our teacher visitors very of- 
ten say to us, “Do your children 
always obey you, and do you al- 
ways have such _ perfect order?” 
“My but I would love to see some 
child get on a tare, just to see how 
you manage him.” 

Intuitively Brant seems to under- 
stand the situation and I can as- 
sure you he leaves no stone un- 
turned in granting their wishes, 
even to the fullest measure. 

One morning Brant came to 
school, entered his first class, saw 
a pencil on the teacher’s desk, took 
it. (By the way, appropriation of 
every thing in sight was one of his 
specialties—I say was one, because 
we believe we are curing him of 
the habit.) The teacher did not 
see him, so in a few minutes he 
helped himself to a couple more, 
and later when it was time for 
desk work, the teacher passed pen- 
cils, gave one to Brant, which he 
took with a grave face, and 
immediately started in to do his 
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lesson. The teacher finding her- 
self short of pencils began to ques- 
tion the class. No one absolutely 
knew a thing about the pencils. 
Miss M. was puzzled—until just 
as the class was passing from her 
room a pencil slipped down Brant’s 
pant’s leg and went clattering on 
the floor. The murder was out 
and Brant recognized the fact, so 
he opened his mouth—almost to ear 
width and between sounds not pic- 
turable—said, “No, I haven’t any 
more, I didn’t take, it, etc.” But 
the teacher was not satisfied until 
she had rescued three more from 
the depth of his pocket, stocking, 
and blouse. 

It took some moments for all of 
this to take place and for the flood, 
noise and anger to subside, and for 
a reconciliation between Brant and 
Miss M. to take place. In fact the 
remnants of the “storm” lasted 
nearly through what remained of 
his next class period, making Miss 
F. wish that Brant were less expli- 
cative about his grievances. 

Sad to relate, this was but the 
beginning of his day, for while he 
was still whimpering a bit, he de- 
cided that he did not want to do 
what the other boys were doing, 
but insisted upon leaving his seat 
and interfering with things in gen- 
eral until the eleven o'clock bell 
rang and he passed on to his next 
class. He entered this in somewhat 
better spirits, but his renewed joy 
was of short duration for it hap- 
pened that while he was investigat- 
ing things in Miss F.’s room, he 
borrowed (?) her penknife. So 
just as the world was _ looking 
brighter to him, his hand gentl 
fingering his new treasure, Miss F. 
arrived. She had missed her knife 
and remembering Brant’s fondness 
for such things thought she had 
better interview him before looking 
farther. She no sooner opened 
Miss W.’s door than panic ensued. 
Brant guessed her errand and de- 


termined that nothing on earth 
should coax, wheedle or wrest the 
knife from him. Everyone in the 
building wondered whether Brant 
had fallen down stairs, tripped over 
all of the chairs in the Hall, or was 
simply on one of his daily “bouts.” 
Poor Brant, by the time he had re- 
covered from this disappointment 
it was dinner time. 

To have looked into his tear- 
stained, red, swollen face as he 
sadly walked to his cottage would 
have touched anyone. The matron, 
ever mindful of her children, and 
with a heart always tender and 
loving, met Brant. It took but a 
glance for him to read her sympa- 
thizing face—it was enough—the 
flood gates opened afresh. After 
some 30 minutes of coaxing, rea- 
soning, and finally despair, Miss V. 
fled. Brant ate his dinner in the 
sun parlor alone. 

By 2 P. M., school time, Brant 
was again in fine spirits, entered 
the hall with face just beaming. 
He wanted to write a letter to his 
“dear mama.” This he persisted 
upon doing and did do up until 
3.30 P. M. in every class, in the 
Wood Working, Physical Culture, 
Nature, and Basketry classes until 
by 3.30 P. M. he had written or 
partly so, some dozen letters. At 
3.30 he had another thought, “Was 
he going to ‘store’ on Saturday, if 
he was a good boy?” He asked 
this question in as many ways and 
as many times as a lawyer cross- 
questioning a witness. 

At 4 o’clock he was dismissed 
with the other children, but the 
change from school building to 
Cottage had but little effect upon 
Brant. He continued to keep up 
his constant fire of questions, until 
supper time, and about this time 
everyone—the some thirty children 
with whom he lives, the attendant, 
Superintendent and Matron, all 
were ready to GIVE him the Store if 
he would only keep still for just 
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two minutes. Not being able to do 
this, literally, right then and there, 
and realizing that Brant would 
continue this one thought until 
something was done, he was told 
over and over again, “Yes, he could 
go if he were a good boy”. This 
failing of its purpose, he was told 
“That he positively wouldnot go, 
if he did not stop his talk”. This 
had a decided effect, but not the 
desired one. Brant wept copiously 
until bed time, finally succumbing 
when he realized that he was no 
longer annoying anyone but him- 
self. 

Perhaps you are thinking just 
now that I have overly exaggerat- 
ed one of Brant’s off days. Truly 
this has been but a mild description 
of one of his regular days. His 
worst days come when he has ei- 
ther forfeited his watch because of 
misconduct or wants one, or some- 
thing of like import. 

On these occasions he runs away 
from his classes, and from the 
School Building, rushes into the 
“Store” and demands his watch. 
Mr. M. tells him he must wait un- 
til Saturday, then if he _ brings 
good O. K.’s he will get his watch. 
Brant knows how futile are his 
hopes for a good O. K. consider- 
ing all that has gone before. So 
he rushes from the Store into the 
Laboratory, snatches a stop watch 
from the Doctor’s desk, and is 
making for the door when his hasty 
flight is stopped and the Doctor 
finds himself possessed of a psy- 
chological problem. Not exactly a 
problem for deep, and thoughtful 
study but one for quick and effect- 
ive action, viz., “How can he res- 
cue his watch and at the same time 
end the deafening sounds, without 
giving to outsiders the impression 
that his is an operating room ra- 
ther than a Psychological Labora- 
tory.” 

The Doctor is still working on 
the problem as such emergencies 


occur at unexpected intervals. 

When Brant is good he is sug- 
ary. So much so that I often hear 
the teachers quoting on fitting oc- 
casions, as Brant would say, “Oh, 
I love you, my dear, sweet, Sum- 
mer Teacher.” In the class room 
he is very capable and trainable if 
only he could learn a few little 
things. If he could learn that no 
means no and yes means yes; that 
geing good doesn’t mean asking if 
he isn’t good every other moment; 
that if he really wants a certain 
thing, to take it isn’t the surest way 
of possessing it; that his mother 
wants him to learn to do many 
other things besides writing letters 
to her; that the Superintendent, 
officers, and teachers are not here 
to give their whole attention to one 
child alone, in fact that the Insti- 
tution itself, while very sufficient 
for a little boy’s needs, is really not 
Brant’s own personal property. 

When he has_ fully mastered 
these lessons and this he will surely 
do, and has one day become one of 
our most helpful boys, will it not 
be funny to turn back to these pag- 
es in Brant’s Diary, and read: 

March 3, 1910—Brant had one 
of his off days. Took 2 whistle. 
Cried for one hour. Turned on all 
spigots in Bath Room. Climbed 
out of window, ran to grove, was 
caught, sent to Cottage, taken to 
3d floor and left to think over his 
day and repent at leisure. Com- 
pany in parlor, entertained by 
Brant’s expressed repentance. Ev- 
ery one relieved when at last hap- 
py and content, satisfied with at- 
tention he had longed for and got- 
ten, Brant finally slept. 

Now should it chance, as you 
are passing along, you should over- 
hear some teacher discouraged and 
heart sick relating her trouble 
with a “Brant”, just say, “Wait a 
bit, while I find the Training 
School.” Read her this little story 
and note the effect. Misery likes 
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company. It will work like a 
charm. Immediately she will say, 
“Yes, that’s so.” “Exactly like my 
Joe.” “How funny—yes indeed, 
just like him.” And before you 
konw it the poor, discouraged 
teacher will be bright and laugh- 
ing. 

Strange how different children 
look to us viewed through someone 
else’s glasses. 

Take courage. We all have our 
problems, and the how to solve 
these problems depends upon as 
many different things as does life 
itself. There can be no fixed rule 
of procedure. “We must all work 
out our own salvation,” ever keep- 


ing before us three thoughts— 
“MERCY must temper JUDGMENT” ; 
that ‘““‘We must always aim for Ex- 
PRESSION and not REPRESSION,” 
and that “HAPPINESS is the surest 
road to SUCCEss.” 

Even now Brant is sitting with 
me in my office: No one wants him, 
it’s his bad day. He’s happy 
and miserable by turns, happy at 
being such a prominent boy and 
miserable because he is not going 
to get a good O. K. Just now he’s 
smiling, the flood and noise have 
ceased, the dinner bell is ringing. 

Ah! there is hope ahead. Cheer 
up! 


From the Quarterly Reports 


School department. 

This has been an_ exceedingly 
busy and valuable training period, 
set off as it were by two special 
events, the preparing and giving of 
our Christmas play, and the enter- 
taining of some thirty Philadelphia 
teachers. 

The regular school work, tho 
somewhat interrupted, has - still 
progressed to such a_ degree that 
we find we have accomplished 
quite as much, even more in the 
school rooms in this time, than in 
previous quarters. 

I doubt if anyone, not excepting 
those even who know feeble-mind- 
ed children well, appreciate how 
strenuously we work with the chil- 
dren, how much we really give out, 
instill as it were our very selves 
into their sluggish veins, in order 


~~ results, such as we get, shall 
e. 

Just at this point I must say a 
word about our play this year. It 
was the biggest thing we have ever 
undertaken. We prepared some 
eighty children for their parts, so 
that, when it was given the play 
was a creditable exhibit, showing 
the possibilities of training. 

In one drill in which some twen- 
ty-four children took part a mis- 
lead of one child would have 
spoiled the beauty of the figure. No 
child made the mislead and yet 
some are painfully dull. The same 
was true of the chorus’ work, a 
voice too high or a voice too low 
and the harmony would have been 
lost or again a word spoken at the 
wrong time and imagine the unfit- 
ness of what a feeble-minded child 
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might easily have said. But the 
children did what was expected of 
them. Hard work and a faith in 
the ability of the children ultimate- 
ly to succees, on the part of the 
teachers, made such a play possi- 
ble. The same children, under or- 
dinary circumstances often fail. 

I believe thoroughly in the value, 
which our children derive from 
such intensive training. Feeble- 
minded children are naturally slug- 
gish, sleepy and dependent ,in their 
occupations and in their play even. 
They need rousing, need to be kept 
up to the mark, to the beat of the 
piano, the note of the song, their 
minds stirred to the point not wait- 
ing to be told when and how to 
speak. 

I am sure that were it possible to 
take an inventory of such children’s 
minds and actions, we would find 
that in two hours of a play, they 
exhibit greater self-control and 
self-direction, thought, judgment, 
and will than in any two months of 
their lives, lived under ordinary 
conditions. 

I realize, of course, the imprac- 
ticability of doing this particular 
work all the time, and yet I believe 
that greater achievements would be 
gained with our chldren if the fact 
that certain results were wanted 
and expected was never lost sight 
of, until the goal had been reach- 
ed. 

We are always looking for new 
and good things. Last week we 
formed a club, called the “Good 
Deeds Club.” This is a branch of 
the Audubon Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to, and the Pro- 
tection of Animals. It will mean 
to us much more than this. Kind- 
ness to each other, to all living 
things, politeness, etc. In fact the 
by-laws cover a wide field. Our 
registration is now some seventy- 
five members and we are hoping 
that, carried on according to our 


present plans, this will prove to be 
a real helpful society. 
A. M. N. 


The South Cottages. 


The quarter just ended has been 
a busy one, because of the holidays 
which came in it. The Christmas 
season was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. The new plan of having the 
gifts given out in the cottages was 
a decided success. It gave more 
individuality to the children and 
made them feel that they were hav- 
ing their very own Christmas. 

Christmas day was the “child- 
ren’s day” and everyone made a 
special effort to give them a good 
time. A happier lot of boys would 
indeed have been hard to find. 
The morning was given entirely to 
the receiving of their gifts. A late 
dinner of chicken, mashed _ pota- 
toes, cranberry sauce, _ celery, 
mince pie, oranges and nuts was 
eaten with a relish. 

John B. had a “dinner party” 
and invited fourteen of his boy 
friends and his attendants. A room 
nicely decorated was fixed for his 
“very own party.” 

The afternoon was spent in 
games, music and a grand march 
through all the halls and playrooms. 
All marched to the basement where 
a lunch was served after which the 
children were taken to their differ- 
ent rooms to retire for the night. 

One little new boy said to me as 
I went through his dormitory, 
“This was the very bestest Christ- 
mas I ever had, you do have a 
really Santa Claus down here don’t 
you, I wish all the kids I know 
were here.” , 

The diet of the children receives 
the attention of the physician at 
rgular intervals and with the 
weights and special examination as 
a guide, special or extra diet is 
prescribed as needed. A. H. 
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The North Cottages. 

The doings of the past three 
months stand out very prominent- 
ly with both children and employ- 
ees. Probably no other quarter 
has as much hard work and pleas- 
ure crowded into it, but when one 
is surrounded by a band of willing 
workers that which seems like la- 
borious work becomes a _ real 
pleasure. 

The Christmas holidays passed 
most pleasantly. Every one work- 
ed with the real Christmas spirit, 
and as a result, we had one of the 
most enjoyable festive occasions 
ever known in the school. 

It would be hard to tell which 
cottage had the best time, but of 
the many gifts distributed through- 
out the school, I think the little 
baby organ which found its way 
into Seguin has caused the most 
lasting enjoyment. 

In this cottage we are fortunate 
in having two attractive sunshiny 
young women, both of whom sing 
and one plays, and they take much 
pleasure in teaching the girls to 
sing. While they cannot be taught 
great things, I am more than sur- 
prised at what has been accom- 
plished. 

Even Emma, the little girl who 
cannot help herself in any way, 
and who has almost ceased to 
speak except in whispers, tries to 
sing her little solo when called 
upon. 

Exercise.—Outdoor exercise has 
been made a prominent feature in 


the care of the children this winter, 
and as a result, they have kept re- 
markably well. The little Moore 
boys especially have made good use 
of their sleds and rubber boots; 
even Willie, the new little Texas 
boy who at first shivered and shook 
at the thought of going out has 
learned to enjoy a run on a crisp 
cold morning. 

Through the generosity of 
George S., the boys and employes 
enjoyed a fine sleigh ride during 
the holidays. 

Departments.—The tailoring de- 
partment with two assistants worl-- 
ed on costumes during the month 
of December, since then it has 
been busy with stock work, etc. 

The boys have made marked im- 
provement in this class, doing bet- 
ter work and more of it. One of 
the boys is being taught to cut and 
during the past month he had done 
most of the cutting. 

Since Christmas we have added 
two new electric machines—one of 
which is for button holes. They 
are very much appreciated. 

The dressmaking class continues 
wide awake and ambitious. Aside 
from the incidental orders which 
have to be filled weekly, we are 
now working on spring dresses. 

Both mending departments are 
kept very busy especially during 
these winter months. In each class 
we have a number of boys who are 
being taught to mend, and already 
we see marked improvement in 
their work. M. L. V. 
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J Letter 


February 24th, 1910. 
Professor E. R. Johnstone, 
Supt. Training School, 
Vineland, N. J. 
Dear Sir :— 

At the close of one of the 
“Monthly Birthday Parties” it was 
my privilege to witness, you asked 
me what were my impressions. I 
could not then command even a few 
words that could adequately ex- 
press part of what I felt and 
thought. 

Permit me to give you in this let- 
ter a few of the thoughts and feel- 
ings which crowded my mind then 
so completely that even if I should 
have tried I could not, with jus- 
tice to myself or to you, express 
them. 

What seemed most remarkable, 
indeed, literally struck me with as- 
tonishment, was the “home”’ spirit, 
the “family” atmosphere so _per- 
vading all as to remove from any 
one’s mind thoroughly for the while 
the knowledge that this was an /n- 
stitution. I must here say, at the 
risk of shocking your modesty, that 
your personal work, your personal 
equation, your camaraderie with all 
those who were present, patients, 
teachers, attendants and visitors, 
whether perfectly natural with you 
or the result of a distinct purpose 
and perfect mastery of psychologi- 
cal principles, or both, was a reve- 
lation. 

Excellent systems, admirable 
methods of pedagogy, improved 
ways and means of teachings are 
to be found everywhere, more or 
less. But this “Bonhomie”, this 


goodfellowship, this home-like har- 
mony coupled with the evidence of 
perfect discipline I have never yet 
met. It must be rare if it exists at 
all elsewhere. 

I used to pride myself that I put 
in my work some such qualities; 
you have on that evening set be- 
fore me a very much higher stand- 
ard which I shall now endeavor to 
reach with but little hope of suc- 
cess. 

Another thing which impressed 
me was the vim, the spirit, the 
seeming individuality which each 
patient displayed who participated 
in the “fun.” This was, indeed un- 
expected. This appreciation of 
jokes, this enjoyment of repartees, 
all so seemingly natural and spon- 
taneous, removed for the time, at 
least, all thought of subnormality. 
The kindness and _ sisterly feeling 
evidenced so wnostentatiously by 
the teachers and attendants toward 
their charges was to me a delight- 
ful experience, which, however, 
was not new to me as this is always 
manifested, or always to be felt, 
during any visit to the Training 
School. 

But the third impression which I 
wish to record is also one of sur- 
prise: the rhythmic perfection of 
the dancing and drilling and the 
great delight of each in so doing. 
We all, more or less, associate men- 
tal defectiveness with awkward, ill- 
balanced motions, unmeasured, ir- 
regular steps and _ uncontrollable 
twitchings. Perfect drilling, grace- 
ful dancing, absolute obedience to 
time, to calls, to music or to the 
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smallest of your own gestures, or 
beckonings would be things diffi- 
cult even to obtain from normal 
people. Here, teachers (above the 
normal, these), pupils, attendants, 
all harmonize, synchronize in a way 
that must be seen to be appreciated. 

When, on leaving that “Birth- 
day Party” for my home, I re- 
flected upon all I had _ seen and 
heard and upon the security such 
an institution means to society at 
large since its inmates are effect- 
ively prevented, in such lovely sur- 
roundings and _ pleasant seclusion, 


from begetting similar or worse 
unfortunates, I was filled with 
mingled feelings of admiration and 
praise for the man who founded 
the Training School and for those 
who have carried out since and are 
now continuing his noble work so 
perfectly and so efficaciously, and 
I could not help muttering again 
and again, “This is true charity.” 
Believe me, dear sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
L. MOUNIER, 

Educational Director in the 
South Jersey Colonies. 


Conserving the Public Health 


LEWIS E. PALMER 


(A Scientific Movement To Make Life Longer Has Evolved Into A 
National Health Committee That Is Accomplishing Things.) 


While professor of economics at 
Yale, Dr. J. Pease Norton made an 
address that resulted in something 
more than its reprint in a tiresome 
convention volume. Dr. Norton 
was speaking on the advisability of 
a National Health Department and 
stated that while the Department of 
Agriculture spends $7,000,000 a 
year on plant health and animal 
health, congress does not appropri- 
ate directly, with the exception of 
the work done by Doctors Wiley, 
Atwater and Benedict, a_ single 
cent for promoting the well being 
of babies. 

“Thousands have been expended 
in stamping out cholera among 
swine. Not one dollar was ever 
devoted for eradicating pneumonia 
among human beings. Hundreds 
of thousands are consumed in sav- 
ing the lives of elm trees from the 
attacks of beetles—in warning 


farmers against the blights affect- 
ing potato plants and in importing 
Sicilian bugs to fertilize fig blos- 
soms in California.” 

Dr. Norton stated that a million 
and a half persons must die in the 
United States during the next 
twelve months—that equivalent to 
4,200,000 persons will be constantly 
sick and that 5,000,000 homes con- 
sisting of 25,000,000 persons will 
be made more or less wretched by 
death and sickness. 

In a great measure as a result of 
this speech, a committee on Nation- 
al Health was organized. It really 
originated in the medical profes- 
sion some twenty years ago but its 
recent reported success has been 
largely due to the  reinformecent 
received from laymen. The tuber- 
culosis crusade has now become 


largely a lay movement and to its 
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success is doubtless due in part the 
growth and strength of the work 
for a National Health bureau and 
this growth and strength is no 
where more forcibly indicated than 
in President Taft’s last message 
where he calls attention to the fact 
that “for a considerable period a 
movement has been’ gathering 
strength especially among the mem- 
bers of the medical profession in 
favor of a concentration of the 
instruments of the national govern- 
ment which have to do with the 
promotion of public health.” 

This public health organization, 
known as the Committe of One 
Hundred consists of the leading 
health men in the United States 
outside, of the medical profession, 
although a few physicians are also 
included, representing medical hy- 
gienic organizations. 

It has expended nearly $50,000 
in a campaign of education, and 
has distributed forty-two different 
publications. The total number of 
pieces of mail matter sent out is 
nearly a million. Newspaper clip- 
pings in the office of the committee 
in New Haven, nearly fill two enor- 
mous scrap books of 500 pages 
each. An equally important branch 
of publicity is that through the 
magazines; several of which give 
regular space to questions of 
health; and as a New York paper 
recently had it, one of the chief 
joys of the circulation manager’s 
heart lies in the subscription possi- 
bilities of articles on tuberculosis, 
hook-worm, pellagra, cancer and 
other grim maladies. 

Tt was largely through the work 


of the Committee of One Hundred 
that President Roosevelt added 
public health to his conservation 
program and invited the president 
of the Committee to become a 
member of the Conservation Com- 
mission and to write a report on 
this aspect of conservation. His 
Commission on Country Life also 
incuded public health questions in 
its report. It was undoubtedly 
partly as a consequence of this last 
report that Mr. Rockefeller was 
spurred to make his famous gift of 
one million dollars to eliminate the 
hook-worm disease on the southern 
farms. 

Recently the committee proposed 
to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents that it was just as 
essential to their interests to de- 
crease death rates and lengthen life, 
as it was for fire insurance or boil- 
er explosion insurance people to 
prevent fires and explosions. It 
was shown that over 40 per cent 
of the deaths which now occur 
could be postponed, at an enormous 
saving to life insurance companies. 
The life insurance presidents, as a 
result of the suggestion, have ap- 
pointed a committee on “Human 
Life Extension.” In the meantime 
the Metropolitan, the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Company 
and the New York Life Insurance 
Company have made special efforts 
to preserve the health of their pol- 
icy holders. 

Of all the results thus far ac- 
complished, the setting in motion 
of this great commercial interest 
on the side of health and longevity, 
is most important—The Survey. 


In every neighborhood where a playground has 
been opened juvenile misdemeanors have decreased. 


Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
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Training School Notes 


Free Clinic Organized to study 
Retardation. 


Backward Children Will Be Ob- 
jects of Consideration by Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 

The department of psychology 
of the University of Minn., has 
organized a free clinic for the study 
of mental development. It is the 
aim of the department to apply 
psychological methods to the train- 
ing of backward children. 

Dr. H. H. Woodrow will have 
immediate charge of the work. 
This semester he is conducting a 
special course in mental retarda- 
tion. 


Eee 
LS 





Nine volumes of Education for 
$2. Among the advantages re- 
served for members of the third 
international Congress on Home 
Education, which will take place in 
Brussels from August 21 to 25, 
1910, the following may be men- 
tioned. All who have paid $2, 
either to the treasurers of the Na- 
tional or local committees, or to the 
central bureau of the Congress, 44, 
rue Rubens, Brussels, will receive 
free eight volumes, containing the 
papers read at the Congress, and, 
in addition, a ninth volume contain- 
ing a report of all the meetings and 
discussions at the Congress, more- 
over those who go to Brussels will 
be entitled to free entrance to the 
Exhibition. The first advantage 
alone is considerable, since a com- 
plete library, the most up-to-date 
that can be had on educational sub- 
jects, will be received at home at 
a reduced price. After the Con- 


gress these books will cost $6 and 
over, and, as at former Congresses, 


will be at a premium. 
rr 


We held our ‘‘Kind Deeds Chap- 
ter’’, a branch of the La Rue 


Holmes Nature League, Tuesday 
evening, April 12th. Rev. Mr. 
Lane, of Vineland, gave a very 
enjoyable talk on ‘‘Kindness.”’ 
His interesting little stories and 
tricks made the talk very im- 
pressive and even the slowest 
thinking of the hundred children 
who are members, listened intent- 
ly thruout. a <P. 


—_———_ 





A few days ago the Kindergarten 
children were given a lesson on 
the Pussy Willow. They were de- 
lighted as all children are with this 
lesson. 

The morning following the les- 
son, little Harry hurried to the 
class room and not seeing the 
Pussy Willows, said to the teacher 
in a pathetic little voice, ‘‘Oh Miss 
K., where are the little ‘Kitty 
Bugs?’ ”’ A. F. N. 


ee 
— <a 


One day our Timotheus—(now 
every one who has visited the 
Training School—knows ‘‘Tim’’) 
made one of his frequent trips to 
the Laboratory accompanied by 
that ‘‘Smile that won’t come off’’ 
and the ever present, ‘‘Isn’t this 
just a grand day,—My but I am 
happy.’ 

To Tim’s amazement this usual 
salutation was met with the abrupt 
statement, ‘‘You are happy are 
you—well I’m not.’’ 

This was too much for Tim. 
His errand was forgotten—and he 
backed out of the room a picture of 
despair and amazement. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with the 
world—and as he shuffled down 
the stairs and disappeared he was 
heard to mumble, ‘‘Don’t care— 
hain’t no reason why I ain’t 
happy—There hain’t no reason 
why I ain’t happy.’”’ M. G. 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
At Vineland, N. J. 


is controlled by an Association of Philanthropic people. It 
is NOT a State Institution and is dependent upon the 
good-will and help of those who see the need and aa- 
vantage of this sort of work. 





You Will Find Here 


380 Backward and Feeble-minded Children. 

A Department of Research investigating the 
cause, results and prevention of this condition. 

A Training Department where every effort is 
made to bring out the best in these children. 


Accommodations and modern facilities to give 
the children the best of care and comfort. 


A well-equipped Laboratory for their study and 
examination. 

A Hospital and nurses to give preventive treat- 
ment as well as cure when they are sick. 


A Summer School for Public School Teachers 
of Special Classes. 











Besides the children from New Jersey, we have private 
pupils from Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, Ohio, 
Texas, Syria in Asia, and other States 
and Countries. 


Do you know a child who needs our care? 
Will You Help? 


Address E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 
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WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 
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Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
of investment for rapid increase in value 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 


cost of the Founders 


Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 
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Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 
727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 








200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets area combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your ee or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








